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tion, and correspondingly inhibits thorough criticism of more 
than a few. It forces him in many an instance to use his 
space, not in describing what sort of tragicomedy the play 
is, but in discussing whether it is a tragicomedy at all. 

The absence of an essential criterion leads to perplexing 
sentences like the following: "The borderline between tragi- 
comedy and romantic comedy in Shaksperian drama is at best 
an arbitrary one" (p. 85). "To establish definite criteria of 
our own that will at once be comprehensive and satisfactory 
for the separation of the form from tragedy and comedy is 
certainly impossible" (p. 114). "To admit within the pale 
all plays in which characters are brought near death, .... is 
obviously impracticable; for in many of the broadest come- 
dies tragi-comic devices abound — wounds inflicted and lives 
momentarily imperilled" (p. 122). Some pastoral, realistic, 
and domestic dramas of the seventeenth century are consid- 
ered "by-paths" of tragicomedy (p. 148) ; but the sentimental 
comedy of the eighteenth century is called "very different" 
(p. 194), and the romantic melodrama, which possesses ele- 
ments that Dr. Ristine elsewhere finds typical, is summarily 
excluded (p. 206). He is to be commended for constantly 
struggling to justify his classifications by contemporary evi- 
dence ; but the fact that the term has in past ages been ambi- 
guously and inconsistently employed, is not a convincing rea- 
son for so using it in a systematic treatise to-day. We are 
left in the end with the bewildered feeling that we have jour- 
neyed through chaos but not reduced it to order. 

Harvard University. Ernest Bernbaum. 



ENGLISH ELEMENTS IN JONSON'S EARLY COMEDY. 
By Charles Read Baskervill. University of Texas, Stu- 
dies in English, No. 1, April 8, 1911. 

The present study is written in correction of a one-sided 
view of Jonson's art. Classicism is commonly assumed to be 
the source of this dramatist's inspiration and dramatic power. 
This truth has been overstressed, being interpreted by current 
criticism as meaning that Jonson owes everything to classic- 
ism aside from what was original in his own genius. Profes- 
sor Baskervill, while not denying the Latin influence, has set 
himself the task of showing a greater indebtedness on Jon- 
son's part to purely English sources than scholarship has prev- 
iously been aware of. In accordance with this plan he ex- 
amines with close scrutiny the six earliest comedies, among 
which he places A Tale of a Tub and The Case is Altered, 
comparing them with the work of the poet's contemporaries 
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and predecessors. It is not the author's purpose merely to 
prove what has long been acknowledged, that Jonson reflected 
the English life of his time, but to show in addition that his 
debt to English literary models was great. He concludes 
that "Jonson actually studied English literature and used the 
work of his predecessors according to the Renaissance form- 
ulae for imitation somewhat as he imitated Latin literature but 
less closely of course." The indebtedness, however, is shown 
to be "less to specific works used as sources than to certain spe- 
cific trends in English literature." An amazing array of 
source-material is accordingly presented, showing Jonson 's 
dependence upon English critical canons, his conventional 
treatment of certain elements of comedy previously utilized in 
English drama, such as the court of love and the duello, the 
likeness of tone in his comedies to that of current English 
satire, and his adherence to English conventions in the utiliza- 
tion of comedy types. For this purpose the three comedies, 
Every Man in his Humor, Every Man out of his Humor, and 
Cynthia's Bevels, are especially rich in material. 

Professor Baskervill reaches the conclusion that Jonson is 
rarely altogether original in ideas. ' ' One inevitably comes to 
regard him as almost absolutely dependent upon tradition 
and precedent, upon the conservative attitude of his fellows." 
His English prejudice is to be observed especially in "the 
moral symbolism that underlies his treatment of characters 
and even of incidents." "The unusual originality of the 
man considering his age lies in his creation of classic form to 
suit his ideas, in the fresh combination of all the details that 
he uses, and in the mastery of dramatic construction and 
rhetorical excellence. Herein consists the supreme power out 
of which grew his influence." 

Professor Baskervill's study is in the main convincing 
and the results are of distinct value. One feels at times that 
a smaller amount of material might have suflSced and that a 
more careful analyis and interpretation would be desirable. 
The treatment of the character of Macilente in Every Man 
out will illustrate the method followed. Macilente is a com- 
bination of the allegorical character of Envy, of the dramatic 
intriguer, and of the "malcontent." The author accordingly 
traces his prototypes in English literature in each of these 
roles. As a personification of Envy he is related to similar 
figures in Piers Plowman and The Fairy Queen, as an intrig- 
uer to the Envy of Medwell's Nature, as a malcontent he is 
anticipated by characters in Nashe, Greene, Lyly, and others. 
Professor Baskervill might have added the correspondence in 
certain details to the figure of Envy in Ovid, Met., Bk. 2, 
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Fable 13. In spite of all these similarities the essential or- 
iginality in Jonson's combination of the various roles and the 
production of a highly original figure out of them seems to 
the present reviewer a fact of still greater importance. There 
is, for example, little real similarity between Langland's con- 
ventional and unsympathetic description of Envy and Jon- 
son's treatment of his character, of whom Carlo remarks: 
"Could the pummiee but hold up his eyes at other men's 
happiness, in any reasonable proportion, 'slid, the slave were 
to be loved next heaven, above honor," etc. 'Too great stress, 
it seems to me, ought not to be laid on the fact that Jonson's 
work is thoroughly English in spirit and tone and conforms in 
the main to prevailing currents of English literature as proof 
of lack of originality. Playwrights of the Elizabethan per- 
iod had little sentiment against borrowing. Jonson, it seems, 
like the rest seized eagerly on whatever material was at hand. 
He not only found much that was congenial in the accumu- 
lated store, but he frequently found it possible to accept the 
contemporary prejudice or point of view. Neverthless the 
product is original in the sense that it is a satisfactory reflec- 
tion of the man Jonson, the vigorous and sincere expression 
of a positive and genuine personality. 

Aside from the service rendered to criticism by affording 
us a better understanding of Jonson's mind and art, Profes- 
sor Baskervill's book is valuable for its massing of material 
bearing directly upon Elizabethan life and literary art. Fu- 
ture editors of Elizabethan plays will find it helpful in fur^ 
nishing a background for their study. 

Any adequate criticism of Jonson's characterization neces- 
sarily involves a study of his theory and practice with regard 
to the so-called humor types. Professor Baskervill has treated 
this subject historically, and has presented the most exhaust- 
ive and scholarly discussion of the matter that we have had, al- 
though naturally his results are not absolute. The conception 
of a humor did not begin with Jonson nor end with him. 
Moreover his own use of the term is not perfectly consistent 
or definite. Primarily the term humor meant for Jonson some- 
thing more or less permanent in character or temperament, a 
trait of the inner man, yet at times it is applied to a " whim, 
fancy, or momentary inclination of whimsical or unstable 
characters," a use of the term which he elsewhere satirizes. 
Professor Baskervill traces the growth of the conception from 
its medieval use in medical science and literature through the 
work of Fenton, Lyly, Harvey and Nashe to that of Jon- 
son. In its passage from the original meaning as applied to 
the supposed fluid constituents in the body to its later use 
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in Jonson it acquired by the way a variety of meanings, in- 
eluding disposition or characteristic inclination, vice, folly 
or affectation. Since Jonson used the term in all of these 
ways, it is evident that no definite meaning can be attached to 
the word in his work. The elder Knowell and Justice Clement 
in Every Man in are, for example, humor characters in a very 
different sense from Philautia or Moria in Cynthia's Bevels. 

For a complete study of humor comedy the investigation 
should be carried forward from Jonson 's time as well as back- 
ward. What relation to humor comedy have such characters as 
Mrs. Malaprop, Croaker, Micawber, or Sir Willoughby Pat- 
teme? How far is the comedy of Moliere humor comedy? 
Is there, as a matter of fact, any absolutely fundamental idea 
attaching to the conception of humor beyond that of abnormal- 
ity, departure from the ideal type as recognized by the best 
judgment of the civilized society of the time ? If this is so, how 
far can humor comedy be philosophically distinguished from 
any other branch of the comedy of manners ? It seems to me 
that Jonson 's confident use of the term has led to the belief 
that the use of humors in comedy is a more distinct and 
novel method than the facts actually justify us in assuming. 
Jonsonian comedy is of course a different thing from Shake- 
sperian, Fletcherian or Middletonian. It is strictly intellect- 
ual, it is didactic, earnest and satirical, it is lacking in charm 
and grace, it is supremely interested in character, which is 
sometimes distorted into caricature and stressed at the expense 
of plot. It is this combination of features that gives distinct 
character to Jonsonian comedy and not merely the use of 
humors, which has, I believe, been given a somewhat factitious 
importance in criticism. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Professor Baskervill 's 
main contention has been abundantly established, that the un- 
dertaking has been pursued with scholarly care and diligence, 
and that the book adds materially to our knowledge of Jon- 
son's literary methods and affiliations. 

University of Kansas. W. S. Johnson. 



Mediaeval Story and the Beginnings of the Social Ideals of 
English-Speaking People by William Witherle Lawrence, 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Lemcke and Buechner. New York. 1911. $1.50 
net. 

We have here a series of eight lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Lawrence at Cooper Union during February and March, 
1911. In the first of the series. Professor Lawrence clearly 



